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ONE DOLLAR NOW 


WILL SECURE 


The Rochester Convention Report 


After publication the same book will cost $1.50. 
Order now and secure the advantage of the reduction 


To the STUDENT VOLUNTEER MOVEMENT, 125 East 27th Street, New York City: 
Enclosed find $..........for which please send me, at the special price of $1.00 each,....... .copies of 


the Rochester Convention Report. 
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This report is now on the press. It will contain a verbatim record of all the great addresses given 


before the Convention, including the following: 


John RB. Mott: ‘The Spiritual Conditions in the 
Universities and Colleges Requisite for Meeting the 
Present Missionary Demand.” 


Dean Edward I. Bosworth: “The Discovery 
of God.” 


Dr. Arthur J. Brown: ‘The Changing Condi- 
tions in the Orient.”’ 


Ambassador James Bryce: ‘The Obligations of 
Christian Nations.” 


George Sherwood Eddy: “Is Our Christianity 
Worth Propagating?” ‘‘The Spiritual Crisis in 
the Indian Empire.” 


Bishop Joseph C. Hartzell: ‘‘Africa,—God’s 
Greatest Challenge to the Church.” 





Bishop E. BR. Hendrix: ‘The Missionary Spirit 
and Consecration Which Should Characterize the 
Leadership of the Home Church.” 


Robert E. Speer: ‘‘The Abounding Sufficiency 
of Jesus Christ to Meet the Needs of all Men.” 
“The Spiritual Obligation of the United States 
and Canada to [atin America.” 


Bishop Arthur 8. Lloyd: ‘The Undiscovered 
and Unrealized Possibilities of Intercession.” 


Bishop William F. McDowell: “The Highly 
Multiplying Possibilities of Obedience to God.” 


Dr. Julius C. Richter: ‘The Decisive Hour in 
the History of Protestant Missions.” 


Dr. Samuel M. Zwemer: ‘‘The Impending Struggle 
in Western Asia.” 


Also addresses by Dr. F. P. Haggard, Dr. John P. Jones, Alfred E. Marling, Dr. J. Douglas 








Adam, Principal T. R. O’Meara, L. 8. Kempthorne, Robert P. Wilder, Arthur Rugh, H. Ros- 
well Bates, G. 8. Phelps, C. T. Wang, D. Willard Lyon, Mrs. G. Sherwood Eddy, Mrs. Benjamin 
W. Labaree, George Heber Jones and many other prominent leaders in the work at bome and abroad. 
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“Dr. Arthur T. Pierson is easily the 
foremost writer on missions at the 
present time. His heart is in all he 
writes; his spirit is enthusiastic, and 
his themes commanding and inspiring. 
He unfolds a pamorama full of incite- 
ment to faith and gratitude. So over- 
bearing is the author's insistence upon 
the obvious fact of God's hand and 
presence in missions, that the reader is 
more than satisfied with the argument, 
and only longs for more and more 


narrative incidents."—The Chicago 
Standard. 


“It is generally conceded that there 
is no living writer on Chnistian missions 
the equal of Dr. Arthur T. Pierson, in 
fulness of knowledge, in enthusiasm 
and earnestness of spirit, and in charm 
and power of treatment.”—Christian 
Work, New York. 
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The Miracles of Missions 
Or Modern Marvels in the History of Missionary En 

Four volumes containing records of wonderful results in mis- 
sion work and of aga heroism throughout the world. 
Four separate volumes. 12mo, Cloth, illustrated. Price, 
per volume, $1.00; Paper, per volume, 35 cents. 


A record of marvelous achievements, and in a world of heroism by the 
side of which the Napoleonic valor pales.—Christian Leader, Boston. 


The Keswick Movement 


IN PRECEPT AND PRACTISE. The book briefly 
traces the history of the Keswick Convention in England 
from its beginning through the more than quarter century of 
its recurrence; and besides presenting a clear and concise 
history of the origin and development of the Keswick teaching, 
it seeks to give an exposition of the principles and practises for 
which “ Keswick” stands. 16mo, Cloth, 130 pages. 50 cents. 


The Gordian Knot 


The book is addrest to candid seekers after truth, and an- 
swers such questions as: Is there a God? Is the universe the 
work of a personal Creator? Is there a life beyond? etc. 
12mo, Cloth, 265 pages. 60 cents. 

It oomeame | in clear, a compact form the great arguments for a 


nd distinaively Chrigian view of nature and man.— 
Eedieen Observer, Philadelphia. 


Forward Movements 


of the Last Half Century 


A description of the oy aye — segeemeny = missionary, and 
spiritual movements of the past fifty years, intended to be an 
aid and inspiration for future efforts in the service of God and 
man. 12mo, Cloth, 428 pages. $1.50. 
Noother book within our knowledge apogee in od short a space and 
yet with such fulness and com lines of Chris- 
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nineteenth century.— Central Methodist, Louisville, Ky 


Seed Thoughts for Public Speakers 


Over five hundred suggestive and illustrative paragraphs for 
the use of preachers and other public speakers. 12mo, 
Cloth, 361 pages. $1.50. 


Throughout there is a pleasi 
anecdote, 


historical 
and wise sayings.— — am 


of wit, 
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Catharine of Siena 


A life Story of this wonderful woman of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. 12mo, Cloth, cover design, 68 pages. 50 cents. 


The modern w: Striving for nobler things will be helped by this 
sketch.— The Boston Time Times. w 


In Christ Jesus 


Or the Sphere of the Believer’s Life. 
Strate the range, scope, and applications of the phrase which 
forms its title. The particular application of of this phrase is 
considered separately as it occurs in Paul's epistles. 12mo, 

Cloth 197 pages, with 8 illustrative charts. 60 cents. 
A very goageting bi ale Spcuinal Study on the salvation which is in 
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ment and illu@tration.— The Advance, 
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Vacation Bible Schools 


Of late years much attention has been 
paid to the cause of the child. It has 
taken a long time for the simple 
psychological principle, that it is easier 
to influence children for right than to 
change their hearts when they grow 
older, to make its way. It was easy to 
state it, but also easy to forget it. All 
this is gradually changing, and serious 
people are coming to realize that the 
“bitter cry of the children” must be 
lovingly and consistently answered. The 
work of the National Vacation Bible 
School Association is a fine example of 
this new and much-to-be-desired trend. 
In the publication of the Association, 
College Ministry, there is given at length 
an account of the work for the sum- 
mer of 1909. Daily Bible classes were 
conducted under the leadership of col- 
lege men and women for children, who 
during the summer months are espe- 
cially open to evil influences. “The 
children were of all creeds and races, 
and the great majority was of foreign 
parentage. They were the children of 
wage-earning fathers and mothers, whose 
absence from home and struggle for 
bread exposed the children to the peril 
of street life. These boys and girls 
were beyond the reach of any other or- 
ganized philanthropy, as care had been 
taken in the choice of the school loca- 
tions to avoid overlapping with public 
or private playgrounds. The schools 
were unsectarian, and the church con- 
nection of each child was _ respected. 
Bible stories and sacred songs, followed 
by hammock-making and other hand 
work, made the atmosphere a natural 
one.” The classes were held in churches, 
settlements, neighborhood houses, schools 
and tents. Training conferences were 
held in Boston, New York, Philadel- 
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phia and Chicago, at which the workers 
assembled to familiarize themselves with 
the methods to be used in the work. 
Three days were given over to the con- 
duct of model schools. In all, the Na- 
tional Vacation Bible School Associa- 
tion conducted fifty-one schools, with a 
total attendance of 15,036 children. Lo- 
cal committees in the ten cities, as well 
as pastors and settlement workers, ren- 
dered valuable assistance. In general, 
the students received their bare ex- 
penses. A few gave their services at 
their own charges. They came from 
Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Ohio Wes- 
leyan, Cornell, Bryn Mawr, Wellesley, 
Mount Holyoke, and many other im- 
portant student centers. Four of these 
schools were organized and equipped by 
students and professors of Bryn Mawr, 
Mount Holyoke, Vassar and Wellesley. 
Three theological seminaries maintained 
their own representatives in the field. 
The whole movement is well organized, 
and every city where the work is car- 
ried on has a competent superintendent, 
who has general supervision of the 
schools in that city. Other organiza- 
tions have also promoted this important 
work, and it is estimated that, in all, 
there were last summer ninety schools 
in eleven cities, reaching a total of 27,- 
000 children. There is no doubt that 
this movement is an effective piece of 
social service, combining, as it does, a 
large degree of personal work in mor- 
ality and religion with some sound 
training in some of the simpler indus- 
trial arts. The special significance of 
all this for the students of North Amer- 
ica is that this work, though very suc- 
cessful, has not yet touched the fringe 
of the problem. The National Vacation 
Bible School Association asks for as- 
sistance that will enable them to open 
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fifty more schools in the summer of 
1910: there ought to be fifty times fifty 
if the estimated 2,000,000 needy chil- 
dren are to be ali reached. A college 
Association might very well undertake 
to equip and man one of these schools 
for the coming summer. In any event, 
there will be needed one hundred and 
sixty additional college women and sixty 
additional college men, “alert, resource- 
ful and earnest,” to make the proposed 
advance. If the movement is carried 
out on the principles on which it was 
begun, it will mean much to the child- 
hood of the country. It means that the 
Church will step in with its young and 
vigorous followers to help children in a 
special time of need, opening the doors 
on week-days and making the ministry 
of the Master an everyday affair. The 
question now is simply, Who will see 
this matter through? Correspondence 
may always be directed to the National 
Vacation Bible School Association, Bible 
House, New York City. 





A Mission of Prevention 


There are certain evils that have 
worked so deeply into the life of mod- 
ern society that only as the whole life 
is changed and purified will the evil dis- 
appear. Some things that bring wide- 
spread misery into human life can, how- 
ever, be directly helped to a great de- 
gree. We are given to understand by 
those who have worked long and faith- 
fully upon the question that, with a 
long and a strong pull together, the 
terrible curse of tuberculosis could be 
practically abolished from America. The 
spread of the proper knowledge, the 
definite meeting of clear obligation on 
the part of many who have places of 
special power, and a general stimulation 
of the public will, are the elements that 
would bring in the victory. For the 
purpose of diffusing information and of 
bringing to the minds of the people the 
great issue the National Tuberculosis 
Association has asked that April 24 be 
observed as a special Sunday for the 
consideration of this question in religious 
meetings throughout the country. The 
appeal is made to churches, colleges and 
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all Associations to secure on that day, 
either in place of or in addition to the 
regular service, a clear presentation of 
the fundamental facts with respect to 
this all-important issue. To the end 
that the gathering and presentation of 
the material on this subject may be 
made easy for those who are not at 
the present time acquainted with the 
subject, the Association has prepared a 
lecture outline which gives the main 
facts required and a general construc- 
tive plan that is suggested to meet the 
evil. This outline will be sent on ap- 
plication to The Intercollegian. The 
victory in this doubtful battle is easy if 
the forces combine. It must be the will 
of God that a disease which brings so 
much misery into life and drains the 
very fountain-head of the race should 
be swept away; and the Master, who 
gave sight to the blind and hearing to 
the deaf, and set at liberty all that were 
bruised, must desire that His sons and 
daughters should be found not only 
cheering the battle on, but in the thick 
of the fight. 





New Building at Toronto 


The University of Toronto Associa- 
tion and the city Association in Toronto 
planned a campaign for the raising of 
funds for new buildngs to be carried 
on jointly April 26 to May 18. Since 
the final examinations of the university 
are held during that period, it was 
necessary to carry on the canvass among 
the students February 15 to 25. This 
college campaign was well organized. 
A chairman for the university had asso- 
ciated with him a chairman for each of 
the nine colleges and faculties, and 
these were, in turn, assisted by sub- 
chairmen, one for each class. The sub- 
chairmen appointed workers, each of 
whom was to canvass between twenty 
and thirty men. The whole scheme was 
properly checked up by a card system. 
On the evening of February 14 all the 
workers met in a restaurant and were 
addressed by John A. Paterson, K.C., 
chairman of the Property Committee of 
the Board of Directors of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. C. K. 
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Calhoun, Canadian Field Secretary of 
the International Committee, and T. H. 
Billings, Canadian Student Secretary, 
were present to take charge of the cam- 
paign. The canvassers met for lunch 
twice in the first week of the campaign 
and every day of the second, finally 
closing with a supper on Friday, Febru- 
ary 25. The total sum subscribed by 
the students was $16,190.75. Twenty- 
seven hundred men were canvassed. 
The campaign brought together men of 
different departments of the university 
in a very special way and helped to 
unify the work as no other enterprise. 
Since the close of the campaign the 
estate of Hart A. Massey has an- 
nounced the offer of a fully equipped 
Association building. The amount sub- 
scribed by the students is now set free 
for the carrying out of an idea that has 
been planned for some time—the found- 
ing of a University Settlement in the 
down-town district of the city. 





Faculty Men in Bible Study 


A faculty Bible study group was 
formed in November at Mount Union 
College, Alliance, Ohio. It has been 
meeting regularly every week. The 
group meets in the study of the presi- 
dent of the college, William Henry Mc- 
Master, and is led by him. The course 
followed is Dean Bosworth’s “Life of 
Christ.” Especial attention is given to 
the bearing on Christian truth and work 
of modern thought in the several de- 
partments of philosophy, psychology, 
history, sociology and biology. In the 
meetings of the group the moral and 
religious problems of the college are 
sympathetically discussed and an _ at- 
tempt made to evaluate the work of dif- 
ferent agencies working to help the stu- 
dents. The group has been highly suc- 
cessful. By means of the frank yet 
confidential discussion of the special 
problems facing the men of the insti- 
tution from time to time, an approach 
is made toward the attainment of the 
point of view of the undergrauates and 
a fuller understanding of their particu- 
lar needs. The discussions, it has been 
reported, have been at times thoroughly 
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lively. On one or two occasions the 
sessions have been prolonged several 
hours when some more than ordinarily 
vital topic was brought up. 





Home Forces Well Used 


“A prophet is not without honor save 
in his own country.” These words have 
been proved an exact statement of the 
case so often that we have frequently 
wondered if there are exceptions. Even 
where men are found who are person- 
ally beloved in their own communities 
it generally occurs that their powers are 
underrated. It is with a special degree 
af pleasure that one turns to the report 
of a series of meetings held in January 
by President Francis J. McConnell in 
his own university, De Pauw Uni- 
versity, Indiana. President McConnell 
spoke at an evening gathering at 6:30, 
and in the series, which extended over 
seven days, ninety per cent. of the stu- 
dent body were reached. At no meet- 
ing was the attendance less than 500. 
After each meeting and at other hours 
during the day President McConnell set 
aside time for students who desired to 
interview him on important personal 
problems, and many availed themselves 
of this special privilege. It would be 
hard to overestimate the power of such 
work. 


- 





Work for Boys by Boys 


The fundamental idea of the suc- 
cessful Christian Association work in 
American preparatory schools is, to bor- 
row E. M. Robinson’s phrase, “Work 
for Boys by Boys.” This is miles away 
from the outgrown ideal, “Work for 
Boys.” Arthur Christopher Benson 
says, “One great difficulty seems to be 
that boys will, as a rule, combine only 
for purposes of evil. In matters of 
virtue, a boy has to act for himself; 
and I confess, too, with a sigh, that a 
set of virtuous boys banding themselves 
together to resist evil and put it down 
has an alarmingly priggish sound.” 
This is being refuted every day by the 
way scores of groups of boys are unit- 
ing to uphold the ideals of the King- 
dom of God among their associates. At 
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the Hill school over three-fourths of 
the boys are members of the Associa- 
tion, and a membership committee of 
thirty keep in touch with all new and 
younger boys to point them to the high 
spiritual ideals of the school. At Mer- 
cersburg this is the third successive year 
that the promotion of all the Bible work 
among the boys has been in the hands 
of the Association officers, and groups 
in voluntary Bible study enrolling in all 
each year from 100 to 250 have been 
taught by the older boys. At many 
schools there is a weekly meeting for 
prayer, testimony, or discussion con- 
ducted wholly by boys for the help of 
other boys. In similar ways and in 
many quieter ways school boys in scores 
of centers are showing that, in a whole- 
some way, they will unite to do what no 
amount of preaching without their co- 
operation could accomplish. Deputa- 
tions of college men to schools should 
clearly realize that “Going to talk to the 
school” does little good unless by inter- 
views and group conferences they in- 
spire a deeper application of this ideal 
of “Work for boys by boys.” 





The Time to Strike 


This is a peculiarly appropriate and 
promising time to scale up the mission 
study activities. The value of mission- 
ary intelligence to the individual is more 
widely appreciated and its bearing on 
missionary interest and endeavor more 
thoroughly understood than ever before. 
The mission study activity of the 
churches, although an outgrowth of the 
mission study movement in the col- 
leges, is now making its reactions felt 
strongly upon the student world. The 
Laymen’s Missionary Movement is 
pressing a campaign throughout the con- 
tinent whose influence is felt and may 
be largely appropriated in almost every 
institution. And the great convention 
at Rochester has produced an atmos- 
phere of the most congenial kind in 
which to prosecute this work. All of 
this must mean, on the one hand, that 
a more intelligent, zealous and efficient 
army of missionary workers may be 
drafted, and on the other that a more 


hospitable attitude towards the mission 
study undertaking is to be looked for 
throughout the student body. Wise 
strategy will not fail to press the ad- 
vantage which has been gained already 
by the inspiration of the Rochester Con- 
vention, the contagious influence of the 
Laymen’s Missionary Movement cam- 
paign and other causes, but will make 
this the occasion of an aggressive effort 
to promote intelligence regarding mis- 
sions and mission countries among the 
students of the United States and Can- 
ada. In most colleges the situation is 
hopeful now. In no case is it hopeless. 
The difficulty has yet to be found that 
will baffle a confident, intelligent, ag- 
gressive effort backed by the fervent 
prayer of righteous men. Especially 
since the Rochester Convention there 
have been many triumphs in the face of 
the greatest difficulties. There is the 
case of Bowdoin, where for some years 
back there had been no mission study 
whatever. The odds were great, but 
the cabinet there has seen its oppor- 
tunity and within the past two weeks 
has enrolled one hundred men and 
raised $300 for foreign missions. At 
the University of North Carolina a 
week or two ago the missionary com- 
mittee made its canvass for mission 
study classes, having fixed upon a pol- 
icy of one hundred and fifty as the 
membership. Within three hours after 
the canvass began three hundred men 
were enrolled. The classes have since 
grown to three hundred and forty-five. 
At Penn State College no less than four 
hundred and ten men have been en- 
rolled in mission study since the new 
year. Similar victories are waiting to 
be won in many a college. 





A Missionary Library 


Those who had the privilege of at- 
tending the Rochester Convention have 
in general esteemed that privilege so 
highly that they have passed on the in- 
spiration and the real information of 
which they came into possession there. 
In spite of all that we may do, a con- 
vention where so many elaborate ad- 
dresses were delivered presents too 
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large a thing to be carried in the 
memory. Even some impressions that 
were at the time outstanding facts in 
our consciousness are bound to be lost 
sight of to some extent, simply because 
there were so many impressions. The 
publication of the addresses in con- 
venient form makes it possible to re- 
view the masterly treatments of the 
great themes presented at Rochester at 
leisure. The Report of the Convention 
is now on the press and will be ready 
for delivery in a few weeks. In glanc- 
ing over the proofs, one is struck by 
the immense amount of material dealing 
accurately and in an interesting man- 
ner with the facts of the mission fields. 
The sectional conferences that dealt with 
the different fields, of course, made 
abundant reference to the special prob- 
lems of these fields. But, beyond this, 
the great addresses on the platform in- 
clude some extensive treatment of sub- 
jects right to the forefront of popular 
as well as distinctly Christian thought 
in these days. Bishop Hartzell gave a 
broad view of Africa, and Dr. Zwemer 
a clear and eloquent picture of the Near 
East. The Far East was covered by 
men like Dr. A. J. Brown, G. Sherwood 
Eddy, and Arthur Rugh, who have been 
closely bound up with the progress of 
Christianity in that field. South Amer- 
ica was presented by Mr. Speer in an 
address that has stirred many circles 
with the seriousness of the problem it 
presented. The Roman Catholic press 
has criticized this address widely, and it 
is a matter of the greatest importance 
that we in North America shall come to 
a full knowledge of the conditions ob- 
taining in that continent whose destiny 
is so bound up with ours. To simply 
mention the devotional addresses is 
enough to recall to the mind of a dele- 
gate those utterances that so swayed 
that great audience—Bishop McDowell’s 
address on Obedience, Dr. Bosworth’s 
on the Discovery of God, Bishop Lloyd’s 
on Intercession, or John Douglas Adams’ 
‘on the Spiritual Life. This is all 
fresh, this volume. Every page is 
modern right up to this year. To the 
leader of a mission study class it will 
prove an inexhaustible mine of illus- 
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trative material. To the chairman of 
mission study it will bring a wide view 
of the object of his work. To all who 
feel the need of an expansive vision it 
brings a special message. The devo- 
tional side of the work is for everyone, 
because it deals not with the new or 
with the old, but the eternal. 





An Important Social Undertaking 


In this issue we print two cuts of a 
little building recently erected by the 
St. Luke’s Society, Hotchkiss School, 
to be used as a boys’ club in the little 
mining village of Ore Hill. The build- 
ing cost, in all, about $1,400. The 
money was collected for the most part 
in subscriptions, ranging from $1 to 
$25, from boys in the school, alumni 
and parents of boys now in school. 
There is provision for a reading-room 
and a small gymnasium in the building. 
The work is divided into two depart- 
ments, the Senior and the Junior. Each 
department has its own offices and, in 
a large measure, manages its own af- 
fairs. The reading-room is open every 
evening from seven till nine for the 
senior members, who for the most part 
work during the day. The reading- 
room is well supplied with good books 
and magazines, and is a comfortable 
place to spend an hour or two quietly 
in the evening. There are gymnasium 
classes on Wednesday and Saturday 
nights, and at these times five boys go 
over from Hotchkiss to direct the work. 
One of the most pleasing features about 
this little undertaking is that the work 
is not altogether confined to a few boys, 
but is so arranged that by Easter it is 
estimated fully seventy will have taken 
part in the work. The members of the 
club pay the running expenses. 





Paying Their Way 


It is a favorite practice for men who 
graduated from college many years ago 
to refer with no little pride to their 
struggles to make ends meet during the 
pursuit of their studies. In the good 
old days “studies” really were “pur- 
sued,” we are told. Yet there are still 
many men who work their way through 
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college. The Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation in many institutions runs a 
special bureau for securing permanent 
or occasional jobs for students, and the 
investigations incident to such work have 
brought to light many interesting facts. 
Oberlin College, Ohio, reports that 
nearly two-thirds of its men students 
earn all or part of their expenses. All 
the usual forms of work are engaged 
in, such as stenography, photography, 
waiting on table, washing dishes, chap- 
lain work, choir work, taking care of 
lawns and furnaces, acting as agents 
for laundries and commercial houses, 
and janitor’s work. A few other meth- 
ods of earning money, while not unique, 
are especially interesting. One man 
runs a first-class barber shop; another, 
who has had army experience, carries 
on the pracctice of a professional mas- 


seur; five men have an entertainment 
troup, and a few run boarding houses. 
Of one it is reported that he is to be 
found every Monday morning working 
the washing machine for his landlady. 
Especially notable is the case of two 
Macedonian boys who came to prepare 
for the study of medicine. They ar- 
rived with but one hundred dollars as 
their capital for their whole course. 
Kind friends aided, and now they have 
in sight the means of earning plenty to 
enable them to finish their course. In 
a college in Pennsylvania a first-class 
peanut wagon kept two earnest students 
in college. There are many oppor- 
tunities for such work, and it is un- 
doubtedly a part of the duty of a Chris- 
tian Association to help bring the man 
and the opportunity together where 
no other agency is performing this work. 


STUDENT CONFERENCES, SUMMER, 1910 
Young Men’s Christian Associations 


Middle Atlantic Conference.................. sinc ceeaveenese Pocono Pines, Pa. 
Rocky Mountain Conference.................. 0 eS Cascade, Col. 
Southwestern Conference...............-ee0: a cnicnen nein Seabrook, Tex. 

Lake Geneva Conference.................00- cf ee Lake Geneva, Wis. 
I CD sc cceecedodsecentens PE Cnn ccc ceansnae Montreat, N. C. 
Re Tee GINO io ooo 0c oo ciccccevccscocs ere Linwood Park, Ohio. 
Pacific Coast Conference..................4-- EE niet anwandipnad Columbia Beach, Ore. 
Northfield Conference.................20000 June 24-July 3............. E. Northfield, Mass. 


Young Women’s Christian Associations 


Southhorm Comference....ccccccccccccccecsecses i Pi nestnneaieeeren Asheville, N. C. 
PED GUNN s ict cevcccocesesescses June 24-July 4............. Breakers, Wash. 
EY Ss ccc ce vennccncesesassons JUNO BETO Bo occccccccccs Cascade, Col. 

East Central Conference.................ceee pe errr Granville, Ohio. 
I CO 6 oc dcceatieaswaesseevens June 24-July 4............. Silver Bay, N. Y. 
EO ETT August 26-Sept. 5.......... Lake Geneva, Wis. 
Southwestern Conference..................0.- August 26-Sept. 5.......... Corpus Christi, Tex. 


Summer conferences for students of the United States and Canada will be 
held as usual this year, under the direction of the Student Department of the 
International Committee of the Young Men’s Christian Associations and the 
National Board of Young Women’s Christian Associations. The missionary 
features at all of the conferences will be in charge of the Student Volunteer 


Movement. 


The usual plan will be followed in the various gatherings with reference to 
the general features. There will, again, be emphasis on the study of the Bible 
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through the “group system,” experienced Bible teachers training the student 
leaders daily. Able leaders will direct mission study courses, both home and 
foreign. Strong platform and life work meetings will continue as an important 
part of each conference. In several of the gatherings the program will include 
faculty conferences, Association conferences, and institutes on various forms of 
life service. The usual attention will be given to athletics and social features. 

Plans are not yet complete in some cases; full announcements will be made 
in due time. Particulars may be secured from Miss Louise W. Brooks, 125 East 
Twenty-seventh Street, New York City, for any of the conferences held under 
the direction of the National Board, and from John A. Addison, 124 East Twenty- 
eighth Street, New York City, for the conferences conducted by the International 
Committee. 

The success of all these gatherings will depend not alone upon the speakers 
and leaders. The presidents and general secretaries of the local Associations 
should put forth the strongest effort to secure the attendance of the very best 
students of their institutions. The prayer of Christian students throughout the 
continent is earnestly sought for the conferences. 


THE SUMMER CONFERENCE AND COMPANIONSHIP 
By Dean L. Kelsey, Cornell University 


HERE are three things at the sum- 
mer conference which make an 
especial contribution to the deepening 
and strengthening of a man’s spiritual 
life and his desire to serve his fellow 
men—the strong platform addresses, 
the daily Bible groups, which have re- 
sulted in so many men forming the 
habit of daily Bible study, and the 
companionship of so many strong Chris- 
tian men. I think the last of these is 
especially helpful. 

The companionship of the summer 
conference is unique. There for ten 
days are gathered together hundreds of 
the strongest Christian men of our col- 
leges, met to discuss the problems of 
their various associations and to help 
each other by their past experiences. 
As they have the same purpose, all 
formality is done away with and each 
man speaks to his neighbor without 


waiting for an introduction. In this 
way friendships are quickly formed 
and a spirit of fellowship established. 
This gathering of so many strong Chris- 
tian men gives a conference an at- 
mosphere of true friendliness and help- 
fulness which is never found elsewhere, 
and gives a man a new conception of 
what it means to be a follower of 
Christ. 

In the daily Bible and mission study 
groups the delegates come in close 
touch with each other and can do much 
in helping solve each other’s doubts. 
The companionship of these groups has 
meant much in the life of many of our 
college men. 

Everyone enters with enthusiasm into 
the sports of the afternoons. Much 
friendly rivalry and college spirit are 
aroused by the track meet, baseball and 
tennis tournaments. It is an inspiration 
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to attend a Bible class with a man in 
the morning and meet him in an athletic 
contest in the afternoon. 

In my remembrance of the North- 
field Conferences that I have been 
privileged to attend nothing stands out 
more clearly than the strong friendships 
which I have formed there. Too often 
we forget the inspiring addresses that 
we have heard; but the close friend- 
ships that are formed there, for life in 
many cases, have an undying influence. 
In the dormitory and on the athletic 
field one meets with the highest type of 
college man, who is not only a leader in 
various college activities, but in the 
Christian Association as well. One gets 
a new conception of the Christian work 
in the colleges and approaches his own 
problems with new enthusiasm and in- 
spiration, for he feels that he is hav- 
ing a share in a work which is claiming 
the time, thought and energy of the 
best men in our colleges. He has an 
opportunity to talk with men who are 
endeavoring to solve the same problems 
that he is, and in this way he gets much 
help and many new ideas for his work. 

There is not only the association with 


the student delegates, which is so help- 
ful, but also with the leaders of the 
conference, who are always anxious to 
meet any delegates who wish their ad- 
vice and counsel on any questions. It 
is a great privilege to talk with these 
men, who have spent years in Christian 
work among students in this country 
or on the foreign field, and who are so 
well able to advise a man from their 
wealth of experience. I know no other 
place in the world where a man can 
come in touch with such strong, earnest, 
Christian men who understand students 
so well and who are so willing to give 
time to any one who needs their help. 
No other one influence has played so 
important a part in my own life, in 
choosing my life-work and giving me 
inspiration and help in solving the prob- 
lems which arose, as the association at 
Northfield year after year with other 
college men who are faithfully trying 
to do God’s will, and with the leaders 
whose counsel was so helpful. I know 
of no way in which a man can gain so 
much help, enthusiasm and inspiration 
for the work of the coming year as by 
attending his summer conference. 


THE SUMMER CONFERENCE AND THE PROBLEM OF 
SERVICE IN THE STUDENT COMMUNITY 


By Wellington H. Tinker, University of Michigan 


HE summer conference occurs at a 
time when a man’s mind is sin- 
gularly free from the strain of his col- 
lege work. The academic year is over; 
the examinations, it is hoped, safely 
passed, and the man free to give his 
undivided attention to other matters. 
To such a one the summer conference, 
with its splendid fellowship, its hours 


of complete relaxation, and its meet- 
ings of inspiration, affords unusual op- 
portunities for physical, mental and 
spiritual growth. : 
But what has such a conference to 
offer to the man who is anxious to serve 
his college mates? Ten days is all too 
short, but is it long enough to equip a 
man for real, effective service in his 
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college town? It will not give him com- 
plete intellectual equipment, of course— 
it will not take the place of an Associa- 
tion training school, or of a modern 
theological seminary. But it will pro- 
vide three essentials for efficient service. 

It will give the student Vision. He 
will see the greatness of the work that 
is being done, and the greater work that 
remains. He will no longer measure 
the influence of Christian work among 
students by the little that his own As- 
sociation has accomplished. On the con- 
trary, the success of other men will in- 
spire him to set his standard high. He 
has caught a vision of what may yet 
be done, and all his energies are bent to 
attain it. 

The summer conference has still an- 
other asset of great importance. It pro- 
vides acquaintance, not alone with the 
men of other schools, but with the lead- 
ers of the work in all branches of the 
Association. Ten days of fellowship 
with these men ripens into friendships 
that are invaluable. Religion seems as 
natural to many of them as breathing, 
and just as important. The strength of 
their spirit interprets the power and the 
charm of their lives. To enter such a 
brotherhood of workers exalts the spirit 
and gives zest to the work that other- 
wise might be dull and unmeaning. 

Again, the summer conference col- 
lects the experience of all the workers 
in all the fields there represented. The 
best ways and means of service are 
discovered, new methods of attack sug- 
gested, and every opportunity given for 
detailed investigation. The value of 
such meetings to the man whose expe- 
rience is limited, and who may be fac- 
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ing for the first time new and large re- 
sponsibilities in his college Association, 
is difficult to overestimate. 

To sum up, then, we may say that 
the summer conferences that are now 
held in many different parts of the 
country contribute much to the efficiency 
of the man who is eager to serve in his 
college community. It gives him a 
vision of the greatness of the work, 
and sets him dreaming of the things 
he may accomplish for his fellows and 
his God. It gives him rare fellowship 
with the men of the brotherhood, and a 
sense of oneness and co-operation that 
lends dignity and power to his work. 
Furthermore, it provides abundant op- 
portunity for a thorough investigation 
into the experiences of other college 
workers, and thus suggests the best 
ways and means of procedure in his 
own local field. 

This article would be sadly incom- 
plete, however, did it not mention the 
one crowning asset of these summer 
conferences—a deepening acquaintance 
with God and a better understanding of 
His kingdom. Imagine, if you can, two 
hundred men striving for at least ten 
days to live a Christ-like life—to speak, 
and to play, and to pray as men who 
love their Lord! The very atmosphere 
is charged with joy and friendliness, 
and one begins to understand, as no- 
where else, the charm and power of the 
kingdom of God. The men are strong 
and virile—their blood is red, their en 
ergy abounding, their ambition imperial, 
and, at their head, the unseen but mas- 
terful presence of Jesus Christ. In 
such a company one cannot dwell with- 
out feeling the nobility of service. 








THE SUMMER CONFERENCE AND LIFE INVESTMENT 


By E. O. Jacob, State Student Secretary of [Illinois 


HE purpose to devote one’s life to 
unselfish service must, by the 
great majority of college students, be 
formulated after entering college. Be- 
fore that time this matter has been 
either too indefinite to appear practical 
or too unattractive to invite serious con- 
sideration. During college life such at- 
titudes are often intensified. Further- 
more, the many new interests that crowd 
upon a man promote a spirit of inde- 
cision, such that most students will 
not think conclusively concerning their 
life responsibilities unless they are 
forced to do so by an unusually clear 
and convincing challenge. 

The ten days of the summer con- 
ference give a man the opportunity for 
making a rational and permanent deci- 
sion. Each year a considerable num- 
ber of men go for the very purpose of 
gaining light as to the activity in which 
they will be able to do the largest 
service. But the spirit of the con- 
ference goes back of the rather technical 
choice of a profession or calling. “Ab- 
solute surrender to God” is the key- 
note; and upon this foundation is built 
the whole influence of the gathering. 
Many a man, though a Christian, here 
faces for the first time his primary 
Christian responsibility. 

The conference is peculiarly adapted 
to bring this matter fairly to the atten- 
tion of college students and to assist 
them in making an enthusiastic response. 
In the first place, the religious life 
rather than the intellectual is in the 
foreground and long enough to permit 
one to think clearly to a well-considered 
conclusion. Then, again, the leaders of 
the conference are college men who 


themselves had to make this decision, 
who chose wisely and who exhibit the 
marks of success. They understand and 
sympathize with a student’s ambitions 
for great personal achievements. They 
are fair to men in dealing with them 
personally, but insist on absolute hon- 
esty in the facing of the issue. The 
spirit of challenge to a life of steward- 
ship that runs through every feature 
of the conference is brought to a focus 
in the life-work meetings. And it speaks 
emphatically for the importance as well 
as the appropriateness and virility of the 
life-work addresses that they are re- 
membered longer and spoken of more 
enthusiastically than any other feature 
of the conference. 

It is quite generally believed that 
conferences and conventions are, as a 
rule, but temporary in their effect. It 
is true that many who give themselves 
up readily to the influences that are 
brought to bear upon them and who 
make splendid resolutions for improve- 
ment in conduct and service lose their 
enthusiasm within a few weeks after 
they leave such a gathering. With a 
few this is due to a lack of apprecia- 
tion of the problems before them. With 
most it is merely a weak-hearted failure 
to put into practice the proper inspira- 
tions that have come to them. A num- 
ber of men, too, never make the funda- 
mental decision, and so condemn them- 
selves to a life of ineffectiveness. 

But the vast majority who come to 
the conference with a fair attitude and 
a serious motive become men perma- 
nently different in character. They have 
received a new view of the unity and 
power of the Christian forces and of 
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the great work which they are called 
upon to do. They have accepted the 
responsibility, not merely to do some 
Christian work, but to put their lives 
completely at the disposal of God. They 
exhibit, in college, both the courage and 
the love that win strong men to Christ. 

This phase of the conference explains 
also the unique enthusiasm with which 
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these men promote it. The religious 
education and the spiritual fellowship 
which it furnishes are invaluable, but 
do not comprise its greatest benefit. It 
is because of the new and fundamental 
life motives that it has brought him 
that, after telling all that can be put 
into words, a man is forced to confess, 
“The half has not been told.” 


INTER- 


COLLEGIATE EVENT 
By Frederick M. Harris 


HERE are very few gatherings at 
which we can hear the college 
cheers of all the colleges of half-a-dozen 
states given one after another! There 
are not many opportunities in the col- 
lege course to meet with men of many 
different colleges for ten days with a 
common working interest impelling to 
concerted endeavor yet with an abund- 
ance of time for personal cultivation. 
Yet the opportunity to mingle with 
men of other and different kinds of in- 
stitutions comes to every undergraduate 
every year in the invitation to attend a 
summer conference of the Student 
Young Men’s Christian Association. 
Last winter at Rochester the great 
convention brought together students 
from nearly every institution of higher 
learning in Canada and the United 
States. The student conferences on a 
smaller scale bring together the students 
of a certain section and the sum of 
them covers the whole continent. We 
all meet in work and in play and in so- 
cial life in a good ten days of com- 
panionship. Many men who have hardly 
known the location of certain institu- 
tions meet there loyal students who rap- 


idly put them right on elementary mat- 
ters of educational geography. We do 
need, besides many other things, to 
learn to understand other colleges than 
our own. As has been said, the fence 
of the campus of our Alma Mater is 
generally so high that we cannot see 
over it. A good view of the country 
over that wall will surely be found brac- 
ing. The man from the small college 
needs to know something of his brothers 
in the great university; and the men in 
the large universities have much—oh, 
so much—to learn from the small col- 
lege. Fortunately, silly prejudices are 
dying out; we do not hear as often as 
formerly men bitterly scornful of a 
rival college. But there exists still a 
great deal of misunderstanding. To be 
sure, this misunderstanding does very 
little harm to a historic institution, but 
it does a great deal of harm to the one 
who persists in misunderstanding. 

The separate conferences all repre- 
sent sections of the great national Stu- 
dent Christian Movement in North 
America. They are held under the 
auspices of the supervising agency that 
carries into effect the will of the united 
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student Associations of the United 
States and Canada. At the time of the 
Rochester Convention many students 
who, on account of the distance, were 
not able to come from the Pacific 
Coast, were assembled on the shore of 
the Pacific Ocean, and their message to 
the convention left no doubt as to their 
being with their fellow students in spirit. 
Many speakers and delegates have been 
moving among the conferences for some 
years, and these especially bring a mes- 
sage of unity. 

The men who have attended summer 
conferences for some years have many 
friends scattered now over the whole 
world. The men we walked and talked 
with last year are even now, many of 
them, in the thick of the fight for God 
against the evil of the world on the 
frontier, in the mining towns, in the 
great student centers of South America 
and of the East, and in the hitherto un- 
occupied fields of Africa and Asia. He 
who has been at summer conferences 
will have friends at the front every- 
where. A delegate’s heart interest ought 
never again become narrow. Through 
many of these men, too, we tie up with 
the institutions of other lands. 

Again, we must remember that our 
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great Movement in America is only a 
part of the world Student Movement. 
Eleven national and international Move- 
ments are affiliated, so that all the 
Christian students who attend college 
in any of the nations represented—and 
all the leading nations are repre- 
sented—are bound together in the great 
task that God has evidently portioned 
out to educated men in His kingdom. 
Other movements are having conferences 
this summer, and, to a limited extent, 
delegates will move from one move- 
ment to another bearing this great mes- 
sage of unity of service. Many things 
are interpreted differently in different 
lands, but we cannot despair of an in- 
ternational understanding if students 
of India, China and Japan will unite 
with students of Europe and America 
in carrying forward the great cause of 
the Master. 

If it is a good thing to know some- 
thing about colleges in America, it is 
surely a good thing to attempt to gain 
sure understanding of the problems and 
successes of students on other continents. 
The summer conference is an intercol- 
legiate event; in its full meaning it is an 
international, world-wide, intercollegiate 
event. 


MEDICAL MISSION WORK 


IN CHINA 


By William H. Jefferys, A. M., M. D. 


Surgeon to St. Luke’s Hospital, Shanghai; Professor of Surgery, St. John’s 
University; Editor China Medical Journal 


NDER the above title I write from 
China to those who may be study- 

ing the conditions of work on this field. 
What I shall say is based on its appli- 
cability to this particular field of China, 


and I cannot claim for it a wider 
pertinence. But it is of the whole field 
of China and its conditions of work 
that I shall write, and the proposition 
that is to be the text of what I shall 
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say is this: The conditions of medical 
mission work in China are no longer 
capable of being expressed in terms of 
any church, of any hospital, and still 
less of any person. If there be any per- 
sonal element therein let it be in you, 
future fellow workers in Christ, if by 
any chance I can make your yoke the 
lighter, your service more perfect. 

As I say, the day is rapidly passing 
when medical mission work in China 
can any longer be expressed by the do- 
ings of any one hospital, by the work 
of any single man. I remember that 
only so long ago as two years I heard 
a sophomore medical student, who pur- 
posed to come to China as a medical 
missionary, say that when she came she 
would open a new station, build her own 
hospital, run her own hospital, train her 
own nurses, and that she didn’t want 
interference or suggestion from any 
outside person whatsoever. There was 
a time in China, and there may be in 
Africa today, when the very narrowness 
and self-completeness of such an atti- 
tude of mind might prove the essential 
condition of success. But that day has 
passed in China. The day of one-man 
hospitals, managed on a one-man basis, 
and dependent on the health and effi- 
ciency of an individual, is passing out 
of our present horizon, along with hoop- 
skirts, sedan-chairs and last year’s mag- 
azines. 

The Medical Missionary Association 
of China has, in recent years, made a 
more and more determined and intelli- 
gent stand for centralization of both 
hospital and educational medical work, 
on the ground of economy and on the 
ground of efficiency :— 

On the ground of Economy:—It is 
self-evident that a large hospital with 
four foreign chiefs, seeing forty or fifty 
thousand patients a year, requires little 
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more in the way of druggists, gate- 
keepers, compradores, operating rooms, 
X-ray machines, accountants; requires 
little more of half the native staff and 
other fixings than a one-man hospital 
seeing a couple of thousand patients a 
year. A one-man-power hospital always 
reminds me of a one-horse-power gaso- 
line engine. It makes a heap of noise, 
but does very little and a very jerky 
kind of work. The well-manned insti- 
tution keeps open all the year, while the 
other one-man-power affair closes down 
for rests and other refreshments. It is 
a fair statement that a four-man hos- 
pital costs less than three times the one- 
man hospital of the same grade of econ- 
omy, and does fully ten times the 
amount of medical work and does it 
more accurately (usually) and more 
scientifically. 

As a typical example of wastefulness 
in hospital expenditure I would call 
your attention to the three hospitals of 
Ningpo—each one small, each one 
wretchedly poor financially, each in the 
care of one able and competent man. 
One has been closed for nearly a year 
past with its physician on furlough. 
The other two physicians are at present 
engaged in dragging each other across 
the breadth of a city to help over hard 
places. What they do in emergencies 
one can merely theorize about. Soo- 
chow is full of one-man hospitals, and 
I understand that one of these is to be 
sold in order to add a one-man hospital 
to the already three of Ningpo, and I 
am ready to believe that this fourth will 
select the unoccupied corner of that fair 
and broad city. 

On the ground of Efficiency:—A man 
working alone must keep up on (you 
think he keeps up on) general medicine, 
surgery, tropical medicine, skin diseases, 
gynecology, obstetrics, X-ray and eye- 
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work, ear, nose and throat and nervous 
diseases. He must see the filthiest kind 
of patients and keep himself germless 
for abdominal surgery—these items in 
addition to making, managing and main- 
taining the whole show. The best men 
at home cannot do even two of these 
or do not attempt it, and I can assure 
you that we cannot do it, either. You 
may graciously pretend that you think 
we do, but you must know jolly well 
that we do not. I assure you that one 
man, working alone, must either spe- 
cialize or be generally below the level 
on which so important and so varied 
and difficult work as is ours should be 
undertaken. 

There is a man in the north of this 
province who specializes, and with such 
good effect that he is a master of his 
particular job; but who ever heard of a 
general hospital in the homeland having 
only one chief for all kinds of work! 
It is absurd! It would not be tolerated! 
And, to put it flatly if somewhat 
crudely, I think we do a pretty cheap 
sort of kindness in offering it to the 
“stranger.” As for its being an object 
lesson to the natives, it may actually be 
so spiritually, but scientifically it is 
thoroughly unsound. 

Well, what is the remedy? Concen- 
tration, of course. Union medical work, 
as at that splendid institution* at our 
own west gate. God bless it! Or, if 
the home church will have none of it 
(not the blessing, but the union), then 
concentration within itself. Plant a 
man in a place and let him grow a dis- 
pensary. In two years send another 
man to join him and let them both run 
the dispensary and learn the language 
thoroughly. When a third man is at 
the language, start building a hospital, 





*Women’s Union Hospital for Women and Children, 
Shanghai. 





and when a fourth is on the field, open 
it. Then keep those four men glued 
to that spot and add to the staff the 
best possible native trained assistants. 
Give it two trained nurses and home 
support in the proportion of one dollar 
for every two raised on the field. Keep 
the staff right there and do not allow 
any amount of pressure from outside to 
budge them. If Mr. and Mrs. Fidgets, 
one hundred miles off, cannot stay in 
their station without moving up one of 
the staff as personal attendant on the 
Fidgety household, then bring down the 
entire wriggling family to the doctors 
and keep them there till doctor No. 5 
comes out. It is not right to drag us 
doctors around from pillar to post for 
the convenience of two or three restless 
persons who have a‘ hankering to go 
where “the hand of no mortal man ever 
yet set foot.” Let the Methodists run 
the medicine of one city and the Bap- 
tists pursue the same in some other 
place, and let the Anglicans have right 
of way in another place, or else use all 
the influence you can possibly bring to 
bear in the interests of union medical 
work, 

I have already spoken of the Medical 
Missionary Association of China—an 
organization of some four hundred 
members, founded on a basis of mutual 
helpfulness along all lines of our medi- 
cal missionary service. Such an insti- 
tution is in itself the death-blow to 
crank enterprise and individual self- 
sufficiency. It implies strength in union, 
mutual and progressive helpfulness, the 
power to undertake and carry through 
prolonged and progressive combination 
enterprises. The Association expresses 
itself chiefly through the China Medical 
Journal, which is in its twenty-second 
volume at the present time, never hav- 
ing missed an issue since its founda- 
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tion. The main lines of work under- 
taken by the Association in recent years 
have been: 

1. The organization of local branches 
with constitution and objects in perfect 
harmony with the parent, enabling the 
medical men to get together in the 
larger centres for consultation, discus- 
sion and mutual development. 

2. The production by translation and 
original publication of the essentials of 
a medical literature in Chinese, in the 
hands of a large and flourishing publi- 
cation committee, represented by men 
from all over China. This committee 
has already on the market and in the 
press a considerable number of transla- 
tions of the most modern and generally 
satisfactory text-books on scientific med- 
ical subjects, of which thousands of 
copies have already been distributed. 

3. In connection with this publication 
work a special committee on terminology 
has edited, with much labor and great 
care, a fairly complete medical diction- 
ary in the Chinese language, making use 
of every possible source in the construc- 
tion on Chinese Jines of what is almost 
a new language. . 

4. Passing from the days when each 
hospital trained a few assistants for its 
own service, we have come to the time 
and are favoring the proposition of 
founding in the larger centers union 
medical schools, thoroughly staffed and 
equipped, for the education and dis- 
tribution of large numbers of well- 
trained men for the practice of scientific 
medicine in China. Already there is a 
leading institution of this kind, the 
Union Medical School, in Peking. 
There is a Government School in 
Tientsin and the prospect of another 
in Mukden. There are some twelve 
smaller medical schools in such centers 
as Hankow, Canton, Shanghai, Hang- 
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chow, etc., which, though turning out 
few in numbers, are able to boast some- 
what of the efficiency of their graduates. 

5. A special research committee, under 
the chairmanship of probably the 
brightest medical mind in the East, has 
undertaken a large and important line 
of special investigation, which is the 
first of several contemplated researches, 
and makes brighter the hope of solving 
some of the most pressing medical ques- 
tions in the nosology of China. Already 
the work of this committee has borne 
considerable fruit, both in the facts re- 
vealed by its investigations and more 
particularly in the stimulus it has given 
and the co-ordination it has brought 
about in the work of individual investi- 
gators. 

Conferences of the Association are 
held from time to time, and the constant 
watchfulness of the executive over the 
interests which are common to us all 
have so unified our body in the East that 
no man longer either claims or desires 
independence of his fellow workers. 
Under these conditions the diversities of 
gifts and the diversities of natures will 
vary the interpretation of the relative 
place of each of us in the body at large. 

On the firing line, pioneer work, which 
we shall see in China for twenty-five 
years to come, tends to a simpler and 
more conservative scientific practice and 
a greater evangelistic stress; whereas 
older work develops a demand for more 
science and more medical teaching, 
greater confidence, and of necessity 
leaves the evangelistic work (please 
notice that I by no means say “Chris- 
tian” work) to the Church’s appointed 
ministers and Christian teachers. En- 
tirely apart from the abilities and de- 
sires of the individual these circum- 
stances of the work may determine his 
experiences. In Szechwan or Yunnan 
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provinces a man may still refuse ab- 
dominal surgery and confine himself to 
dispensary work, minor operations and 
personal evangelistic teaching. In a 
large, well-established hospital in Shang- 
hai or Peking he is not free to choose 
in these matters. Abdominal work 
compels the doing, and major surgery 
is thrown at his feet and left there. He 
must teach, because he must have com- 
petent assistants in this surgery. He 
must work with the microscope, because 
he cannot make his diagnoses without 
it. And if he does these things well, he 
will find that he must limit the amount 
of evangelistic work he can do very 
positively. But the wise Church of the 
present day will allow him to do this 
conscientiously by providing for the 
centralizing of its medical work, by the 
provision of sufficient chaplains and 
other religious workers to more than fill 
this gap, and it will be sufficient if the 
physician shows himself heartily and 
unfailingly in sympathy and co-opera- 
tion with these—actually one with them 
in Christian service. 

The day of medical missions is about 
over in Japan, the Japanese very nat- 
urally preferring their own thoroughly 
efficient, scientific physicians to foreign- 
ers. And so it will be gradually in 
China. Year by year brings its larger 
number of graduates from the mission 
medical schools and its smaller number 
of natives returning from foreign lands 


bringing their M.D.’s with them. This 
was the status in Japan only twenty- 
five years ago, and it takes something 
short of a greater prophet to see and 
to foresee the future in China. It will 
take longer than in Japan and prove 
slow by comparison. The lump is 
larger and progress will be slower, per- 
haps, but the end is as inevitable. Mean- 
while, what? Well, a great deal; but 
briefly : 

1. In pioneer work we shall go on 
pretty much as in the past, with some 
lessons well learned and some mistakes 
corrected. 

2. We shall with all our hearts en- 
deavor to associate medical practice with 
earnest Christian manhood. 

3. To lay the foundations of a truly 
scientific practice in China, as free as 
may be from every form of quackery 
and malpractice and the moth and rust 
of ages. 

4. To give to China the foundation of 
a scientific medical literature. 

5. To know when to get out, and to 
do it gracefully. 

The day of small things in medical 
work in China is past and gone. To 
give the unspeakable gift of scientific 
medicine to four hundred millions of peo- 
ple who have it not is no small or un- 
worthy undertaking! The ablest and 
best trained men and the best equipment 
are necessary, if we are to lay the 
foundations deep and strong! 





ON THE 


Shall I Speculate or Make a Legitimate 
Investment ? 

In a few weeks every college in North 
America will close its doors and an- 
other academic generation will pass out 
and away from old associations, old 
friendships, familiar scenes and activi- 
ties. Problems have been faced and 
some have been mastered during the 
four, six or eight years of student life. 
Hitherto there have always been certain 
college precedents and traditions and 
certain home influences combining with 
natural inclinations to smooth the way 
and make choice and advance com- 
paratively simple. But a new situation 
now faces us. We all have some ab- 
stract ideas-about our future. We all 
have some ideals of life and conduct. 
Some of us have been definitely trying 
to attain; most of us have been waiting 
for the miraculous transformation that 
is to take place when the mysterious 
sheepskin is placed in our hands. But 
we all face the same great problem 
whether we recognize itor not. Where 
is my place? what is my work? why 
that place and that work? We have 
lived pretty much to ourselves in col- 
lege, and were tolerated because nearly 
every one else did likewise, and we 
have been conscious that back home 
there was always sympathy and advice, 
and, if need be, help in more tangible 
form. Now, however, we have come 
to the place where we must choose for 
ourselves. Of course, we will take all 
the advice and all the information that 
are offered; but the fact remains, and is 
impressed upon our consciousness as 
never before, that if we are to realize 
ourselves we, and not father or mother 
or friend, must decide. 

Our first problem, then, is to find our 


CAMPUS 


work. Such a pretentious question as 
this, fundamental and eternal, demands 
that we take God into account and that 
we find His plan for our lives. We see, 
first of all, that we must necessarily 
serve His purposes or hinder them. 
There is no third choice. But we may 
“live in a house by the side of the road” 
and help a few needy souls, or we may 
follow Livingstone’s example and set 
out boldly along that same road toward 
the setting sun, carrying the knowledge 
of God’s loving purposes to distant thou- 
sands who are actually dying without 
having really lived. We may serve 
faithfully, perhaps, but rather stupidly, 
like well-intentioned but ignorant la- 
borers, in quiet places where hundreds 
of others are serving in the same identi- 
cal ways without leaving any very 
marked impression, good or evil, upon 
the lives of our associates. We may 
even be content with such a life. But 
does not such contentment indicate one 
of two things—lack of hard metal in 
our nature—so that even the sharpest 
collision with the active, keen-edged 
forces of life about us fails to strike 
fire, or else in such isolation from the 
world or selfish insulation from its cur- 
rents that we never feel the irresistible, 
steady, majestic power that everywhere 
manifests its presence? Are we unfit 
or unwilling to live the complete life 
that God intends us to live? Or are 
we prepared to use our best intellect, 
our utmost physical power, our inner- 
most devotional spirit, in service where 
and as He needs us? 

Who willingly confesses ignorance of 
the great world-wide call for conse- 
crated, educated, God-inspired life? 
Who does not desire to realize his own 
best self? And who denies Christ’s law 
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that “whosoever shall lose his life for 
My sake shall find it”? Never in the 
history of the world were there more 
definitive opportunities for putting that 
law into practical operation. The im- 
mediate needs of a few missionary so- 
cieties printed in this number are 
trifling compared with the insistent 
pleading that comes from every quarter 
of the Christian and non-Christian world 
for self-sacrificing, self-realizing service 
in the work of His kingdom. Never 
were the beneficial results of the ob- 
servance of Christ’s law so widely rec- 
ognized. The whole commercial world 
today wants men of Christian character 
for its work, whether or not it so 
designates it. Business absolutely de- 
mands it, because confidence is the basis 
of commerce; where can such confidence 
be found as where Jesus Christ is known 


and served? The whole world calls for 
living exponents of Christian truth, 
whether in guise of merchant, teacher, 
physician, engineer, lawyer or preacher. 
It wants to know the secret of life, in- 
dividual and corporate. It demands of 
us who have that secret that we share it. 

As we face the future, then, shall we 
not be bold enough, wise and sane 
enough to be thoroughly discontented 
until we find a place and form of service 
where our whole being in every pur- 
pose and every activity shall be con- 
tinuously, entirely and eternally occu- 
pied in making Jesus Christ known 
and honored throughout the whole 
world? And why not seek the place 
where our service is most needed, where 
a few are bearing the whole burden? 
“Shall your brethren go to war, and 
shall ye sit here?” 


PREPARATION FOR BEARING OUR PART IN 
WORLD-WIDE EVANGELIZATION 


The student Christian Association is 
essentially a missionary organization. 
To deny that is to abrogate its claim 
to be a part of the Christian Church, 
whose divine papers of incorporation 
pronounce it a missionary society, whose 
history to date is virtually the history 
of missions, and which today more than 
at any previous time is operating as a 
missionary society. To ignore the mis- 
sionary character of the student Asso- 
ciation is to rob it of its genius; for 
it is part of a federated body at work 
in every continent to find and equip 
leaders for the evangelizing and Chris- 
tianizing of the nations of the world. 
To forget its missionary character is 
to cut off a mighty stream of reacting 
influence—broadening, mellowing, up- 





lifting, spiritualizing—from the Asso- 
ciation’s constituency, influence which 
can be received in no other way. To 
neglect its missionary character is to 
miss the mark of the whole movement 
and of each unit therein, for ultimately 
the usefulness of the great family of 
student movements in the great family 
of nations rests on the degree in which 
the missionary vision and spirit and 
purpose are imparted to the members 
thereof. Of the many accepted activi- 
ties of the student Christian Associa- 
tion movement there are some which 
under certain conditions may be omitted, 
but never with reason and conscience 
may the missionary activities be neg- 
lected. 

Newly-elected cabinets will not find 
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it possible adequately to consider and 
outline their missionary programme un- 
less a meeting be devoted to the pur- 
pose. To survey the field, to sum up 
the work of past years, to appraise the 
special considerations which make a 
special demand for missionary activity 
in the year I9QI0-11, to consider the 
work being done in other institutions, to 
detail a reasonable proportion of the 
strongest students to the work of the 
missionary committee and the leadership 
of the study classes—if necessary, re- 
leasing some of these from other duties 
already assigned them—to discuss in de- 
tail the policy for missionary giving, 
missionary literature, missionary meet- 
ings, special lectures, organized prayer 
and mission study which should be pro- 
posed to the new committee and brought 
back later to the cabinet for adoption, 
and to pray unhurriedly for this work, 
the most large, difficult, worthy and 
fruitful of the Association, will demand 
an entire meeting. It is at the peril of 
the missionary work and of the gen- 
eral interests of the Association that this 


range of activities be turned over to any 
group of men without the deliberate, in- 
telligent, enthusiastic and prayerful 
backing of the whole cabinet. It is the 
business of the cabinet ; and it is big busi- 
ness, 

Doubtless two other meetings of the 
new cabinet for prayer and the out- 
lining of the next year’s work will be 
necessary, one for the Bible study un- 
dertaking, which stands supremely for 
the intake of the Christian life even as 
the missionary work stands supremely 
for its outflow, and one for the remain- 
ing activities of the Association. But 
the group of men to whom the precious 
trust has been committed and accepted 
of planning and directing the Christian 
campaign in the entire institution will 
not reckon it hardship that they hold 
three councils of war to count the cost, 
study the field and the force, appoint 
the commanders of divisions, outline the 
nature and extent of the operations, 
and pledge unitedly their loyalty to the 
Leader of the forces and seek His 
Spirit and directions. 


THE STUDENT WORLD 


Life Work Meetings.—A series of life work 
meetings were begun at Adelbert College, 
Cleveland, March 4. Prof. Curtis, of the chair 
of philosophy, spoke on “How to Choose a 
Life Work.” The last Friday evening Prof. 
Whitman, of the physics department, spoke on 
behalf of teaching. The following two months 
will be occupied by other speakers of note on 
law, medicine, Y. M. C. A. secretaryship, minis- 
try, medical missions and newspaper work. 

Mission study classes began the sec- 
ond week in March with an enrolment of sixty 
men. Five classes started are using the fol- 
lowing text: “South America,” “Islam; a 
Challenge to Faith,” “Dawn on the Hills of 
T’ang,” and “The Challenge of the City.” 

Several men are engaged in various 
forms of social service work. 


A unique feature in connection with the 
election of the new cabinet of the Association 


at Howard University, Washington, D. C., 
were the installation services held early last 
month. An address was made by the new 
president, James A. Wright. The Association 
has advanced notably during the past year 
under the direction of B. L. Marchant, the 
general secretary. 


At Dartmouth a new prize of twenty dollars, 
called the Kenneth Archibald athletic prize, is 
offered to the member of the graduating class 
who, in the judgment of the athletic commit- 
tee, has been the best all-around athlete, re- 
gard also being had to recognized moral worth 
and a high standing in scholarship. 


“Chinese Night’—A unique entertainment 
was given last month at Howard Houston Hall 
by the Chinese Students’ Club of Pennsyl- 
vania under the joint auspices of that club 
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and of the Cosmopolitan Club at the uni- 
versity. It was the second of a series of 
“National Nights” arranged by the Cosmo- 
politan Club with the various foreign students’ 
clubs in the institution. Chinese songs and 
musical selections were rendered, and a two- 
act play, “When the East and the West Meet,” 
written by the Chinese Club members, was 
presented. A short lecture, illustrated by lan- 
tern slides, of some of the famous landscapes 
and river scenery in China was also an inter- 
esting feature of the program. 


Conference on the Christian Ministry.—The 
conference on the ministry held in New York, 
February 18 to 20, under the auspices of three 
seminaries, Yale, Hartford and Union, was 
well attended. On Friday evening addresses 
on “The Ministry and the City” were given by 
Revs. Hugh Birkhead and Henry Sloane 
Coffin, both of New York City. On Saturday 
morning Prof. W. H. Jordan, of the State Ex- 
periment Farm, Geneva, N. Y., gave an inter- 
esting paper on “The Minister and the Country 
Church.” In this he pointed out that the social 
and religious life of the rural communities is 
at a low ebb, while the vocational and agri- 
cultural interests is receiving the best atten- 
tion. The farmer’s mind and heart has to be 
cultivated as well as his acres, and if this is to 
be accomplished a new educational preparation 
is necessary for the prospective minister of the 
country church. The critical study of defunct 
philosophies will not enable him to reach the 
hearts of the people. He will not gain 
their confidences by elaborate definitions of 
Hegelianism. He must learn their dialect and 
speak it. He must be able to distinguish farm 
implements and agricultural products. If he 
can win their hearts he will find them open- 
minded to new truth and just as thoughtful as 
city parishioners. In the evening Rev. Ward 
Platt spoke on “The Ministed and Home Mis- 
sions,” and Rev. J. L. Barton, on “The Min- 
ister and Foreign Missions.” On Sunday 
afternoon Prof. George William Knox spoke 
on “The Minister and Intellectual Leader- 
ship,” and the Hon. Frank Moss, assistant 
District-Attorney of New York, on “The 
Minister and the Community.” In the evening 
Prof. Hutchins of Oberlin presented the op- 
portunities before the modern minister. 


The Association at the professional schools 
of Northwestern University secured commit- 
tees to arrange a big “University Night,” pre- 
sided over by the University president. The 
program included speeches by faculty members 
and University songs and yells. . . . Per- 
sonal workers’ groups have been organized in 
the Law, Pharmacy and Dental Departments, 
with representatives from each class. 


The men at Louisiana State University, 
being under military discipline, are obliged to 
stay on the campus all day Sunday. Many 
wishing to take walks could not do so without 
risking punishment. F. M. Long, the secretary 


of the Association, has filled a real need by 
organizing Sunday afternoon walking squads. 


The evangelistic campaign at Nebraska Nor- 
mal College, February 23-25, resulted in nine 
decisions for the Christian life. 


The prospective Bible and mission study 
leaders of Oberlin College have just opened 
their training groups for the work next year. 
Professors Bosworth and Hutchins spoke to 
the men at an informal banquet, and plans for 
the work were outlined and discussed. These 
training groups will meet weekly during the 
spring term, and will be coached by their re- 
spective directors. 


The inter-seminary banquet of theological 
institutions of Chicago and Evanston was 
held under the auspices of the Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary, March 3. President Ozora 
S. Davis was toastmaster. Addresses on the 
general topic, “The Minister and Religious 
Education,” were delivered by representatives 
from the five seminaries co-operating. 


Dr. S. M. Zwemer, of the Student Volunteer 
Movement, spent one week in February visiting 
institutions in the vicinity of Chicago. He 
emphasized the larger progress in missions, 
especially in some of the professional schools. 


The Intercollegiate Young Men’s Christian 
Association of Philadelphia, Carl C. Rutledge, 
secretary, now has offices in the Empire Build- 
ing, Walnut and Thirteenth Streets. The 
crowded quarters in the Central Building of 
the city Association and the necessity of main- 
taining a distinct student headquarters for the 
city made this necessary. 


At Beloit College, Wisconsin, a course of 
lectures on China is being given by E. Chap- 
pell Porter. The talks are based on Smith’s 
“Uplift of China” and on material received 
direct from the field. 


The first State convention of West Virginia 
was held at Charleston, March 3-6, with about 
125 delegates in attendance. 


An enrolment of 315 men in mission study 
and a subscription for the support of E. E. Bar- 
nett as a foreign secretary resulted from the 
recent visit of E. T. Colton and J. H. Warner 
to the University of North Carolina. During 
the evangelistic campaign recently held, 
seventy-five decisions for the Christian life 
were made, and over fifty men pledged them- 
selves to observe the morning watch. Over 
half the student body attended every meeting. 


An address on “The High School ‘Gang’ and 
Fraternity Spirit” was given at Kansas State 
Normal School before one of the training 
classes. The speaker was Professor F. A 
Beach, former Association secretary at Phila- 
delphia, 
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The general secretary of the Association at 
the University of Wisconsin writes regard- 
ing the recent evangelistic campaign: “It is 
generally admitted to have been the greatest 
moral and religious movement ever undertaken 
at the University. Over two hundred men 
made the decision for the Christian life.” The 
leaders at the convention were John R. Mott, 
E. C. Mercer, A. J. Elliott, G. S. Phelps, Neil 
McMillan, Jr., L. T. Moore and J. J. Gravatt. 


At the Florida Student Convention, held at 
Gainesville, February 25-27, the following in- 
stitutions were represented: J. B. Stetson, Jr., 
University, Southern University, Columbia 
College and the University of Florida. Presi- 
dent Lincoln Hulley, Judge W. A. Hocker, of 
the Florida State Supreme Court, President 
A. A. Murphree, of the University, and W. E. 
Willis, of the International Committee, were 
the speakers. 


Two successful missionary conferences were 
held in California last month. At Los Angeles, 
where the students of Southern California at- 
tended, there were 150 different men and 
women present, with an average attendance of 
100. The conference at Stanford University 
registered sixty men and sixty women for the 
average attendance. 


In preparation for the evangelistic campaign 
at Georgia School of Technology some inter- 
esting methods were used. The senior society, 
composed usually of the most influential men 
of the class, called the different classes to- 
gether and urged attendance en masse. The 
fraternities also brought up the question of at- 
tendance to the members. All this was in ad- 
dition to a campaign committee working the 
entire student body. 


The Association at Ohio University has 
added to its cabinet officers an alumni com- 
mittee chairman. The new officer and his 
committee will keep in touch with alumni and 
will notify the ministers and Young Men’s 
Christian Association secretaries when alumni 
students come into their field. 


The Association at Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute now has a membership more than 
double the enrolment of last year. The total 
last month was 332. 


At the Kentucky State Convention, Berea 
College was represented by its general secre- 
tary, college quartette and orchestra and ten 
other delegates. 


The Graduate School’s branch of the Chris- 
tian Association at Harvard University has 
held weekly meetings on Sunday evenings since 
the mid-year examination period, with an 
average attendance of thirty. Stereopticon 
slides, illustrating the Northfield Conference, 
are begining to be used again by several col- 
lege associations, 
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The financial campaign at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology has had a successful 
beginning. One hundred dollars has been se- 
cured from first-year men, and the other 
classes are now being visited. 


Fifteen decisions for the Christian life re- 
sulted from the visit to Hanover College by 
State student secretary Frank L. Johnson and 
Frank P. Beal, general secretary at Culver 
Military Academy. 


At the University of Michigan special series 
of meetings were held February 18-24, and as 
one result twenty-two new Bible classes were 
formed with student leaders. 


The Christian Association at the University 
of Colorado will hold a county fair in May. 


At the University of Arkansas, next year’s 
Bible study leaders have been chosen and a 
six weeks’ training class, composed of about 
twenty-five leaders, began work March 16. 


The steel workers’ strike has effected the in- 
dustrial work among foreigners in South 
Bethlehem conducted by the students of Lehigh. 
At present, however, two students are teach- 
ing English twice a week to twenty Hungar- 
ians. The election of the Association 
officers occurred last month. The affair was 
made a social occasion. 


Rev. Hugh Black gave a series of daily ad- 
dresses for one week at Colorado College, 
Colorado Springs. 


Four gospel teams for extension work were 
sent out at the time of the spring vacation at 
the University of Illinois. Another team goes 
out this month for a four days’ campaign. 


<A power in the Association at the University 
of Mississippi has been a band of men meet- 
ing every evening in the year for twenty min- 
utes of Bible reading and prayer. This was in 
special preparation for the evangelistic cam- 
paign held the last week in March. 


Since the campaign meetings in February 
at the University of Minnesota, one train- 
ing class and four new group Bible classes 
have been started. A university vesper ser- 
vice is being held in the chapel Sunday after- 
noons. 


At Highland Park College, Des Moines, the 

average attendance of the men at the regular 
Bible study classes has been 130. This in- 
cludes the twelve weeks ending March 7. 
The work furnished by the Association em- 
ployment bureau since September 1 is valued at 
$400. Dean Cloyd, of the Normal 
Department, has recently published the course 
offered to his class on the “Social Teachings 
of Jesus.” The course will be repeated later in 
the year, 
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The successful Bible study institute con- 
ducted February 25-27 was the first student 
rally ever held at Vancouver, British Columbia. 
This was also the first meeting of its kind in 
Western Canada. Fifty men, representing 
three colleges, joined in the college men’s ses- 
sion. 


The newly-organized Association at the In- 
dustrial and Training School, Huntington, 
Tenn., has arranged a course of lectures. 
Among the speakers are Prof. W. R. Webb 
and Dr. Ira Landrith. 


Hamilton College has raised $100 to pay the 
registration fees of twenty men at Northfield. 


The deputation teams from Auburn Semi- 
nary, representing the Rochester Convention, 
have addressed more than 3,000 people. The 
teams from Union College have addressed 
about 2,000. 


At the New York State Convention, held at 
Syracuse late in February, there were 108 
student delegates in attendance. 


Group training classes, meeting weekly with 
f.culty leaders, have been organized among 
the 150 students who took a definite stand for 
the Christian life during the recent revival 
services held at Ohio Wesleyan. . . . There 
are 130 men enrolled in fraternity Bible classes 
studying life problems. 


About a dozen of the leading members of the 
high school Y. M. C. A. at Kingman, Kan., 
under the leadership of the president of the 
school, worked one Saturday as a ditch gang, 
and turned the money into the Association 
treasury to help send delegates to the Cascade 
summer conference. 


The Association at the University of Puget 
Sound, during the week following the Day of 
Prayer for Colleges, conducted an evangelistic 
meeting, with the result that twenty men made 
a start in the Christian life or took a firmer 
stand. 


The Association at Bates College has fur- 
nished a number of Sunday school teachers and 
also helpers in social settlement work for boys. 


Following the visit of G. V. Aldrich, of the 
Student Volunteer Movement, a new mission 
study class on China was started at A. and M. 
College of North Carolina. An evangelistic 
campaign will be begun in April. Members 
of the cabinet and other Christian men are 
now in daily prayer. 


A number of the Association members at the 
A. & M. College of Mississippi are planning 
to do Sunday school work during the summer. 
— O. R. Magill, half-back on the ’Varsity 
team, fraternity man and leader of the glee 


club, has been elected as president of the 
Association for the ensuing year. 


Two new mission study classes have been 
organized at Stanford as a result of the recent 
intercollegiate missionary conference held 
there. 


Bible Study Notes from Columbia—The 
Association at Columbia University has a 
weekly lunch for the cabinet at which Bible 
study comes in for a good share of the discus- 
sions. One of the Bible classes is composed 
entirely of Hebrews studying comparative re- 
ligions. Three out of the four Indian stu- 
dents in the university are in Bible classes and 
there are also one or two Filipinos and negroes 
enrolled. The three student representatives on 
the board of directors of the newly-formed 
athletic association are leading Bible classes. 
For the first time a regular normal class has 
been introduced this winter, under the leader- 
ship of Chaplain Knox. 


Bible study groups have been organized re- 
cently in twenty fraternities and eighteen dor- 
mitory houses at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. “Bible Study Night” and a weekly 
Bible leaders’ supper, followed by training 
classes, are features introduced since the visit 
of Mr. Mott. The university chapel service 
has been turned over to the Christian Asso- 
ciation. : 

There are three normal training classes, at 
the University of Pennsylvania, as follows: 
“Life of Christ,” by Dr. J. H. Hildebrand; 
“Social Teaching of Jesus,” by Dr. Arthur 
Holmes, of the Department of Psychology; 
“A Young Man’s Questions,” by F. M. Gray, 
of the Graduate School. 


Six new Bible classes have been organized 
this semester at Oregon Agricultural College. 


Occidental College has started three new 
Bible study classes since the Carmel confer- 
ence. 


One successful feature of the Bible study 
department at the College of Emporia, Kansas, 
is basketball among the Bible groups. ie 
The general secretary has organized a life 
problem class at the high school, with eighteen 
members enrolled. 


The general secretary at Northwestern Uni- 
versity writes as follows: “For the last two 
years all of our Bible study groups have been 
conducted by alumni or faculty men or post 
graduate students, and the result has seemed 
to be a deepening of the interest shown in 
greater regularity of attendance. Several men 
have found in these groups a satisfactory 
answer to and settlement of some troublesome 
religious difficulties. A number of others 


have gained a new vision of the opportunities 
for Christian service, while a few more have 
gotten a new vision of the claim of the Chris- 
tian life and its opportunities and have re- 
sponded.” 











BOOK REVIEWS 


The Spirit of Youth and the City 
Streets. By Jane Addams. The Mac- 
millan Company. $1.25. 

For the general information of intelligent 
people who do not claim to be “social experts” 
this little book is well worth while. The curse 
of much “social” literature, the reek of pes- 
simism revelling in the dirt, is not present here 
at all; the whole book breathes optimism—joy, 
romance, love and beauty—that is there just 
beneath the outer layer of mud. And no one 
can accuse Miss Addams of a “rose-water 
optimism” based on insufficient knowledge! 


Islam und Christentum: Im Kampf um 
die Eroberung der Animistischen Hei- 
denwelt. By Pastor Gottfried Simon. 
(Islam and Christianity in Their 
Struggle for the Conquest of Animis- 
tic Heathendom.) M. Warneck, Ber- 
lin, I910. 1I2mo, 475 pp. 6 Marks. 


This book marks a new epoch in the scien- 
tific study of missions. Following so closely 
on Warneck’s “The Living Christ and Dying 
Heathenism,” it is in one sense a complement 
to that important work. While Warneck gives 
us the philosophy of animistic paganism in its 
conflict with the forces of Christianity, this 
volume deals with the far more important 
subject of Islam. The author has had sixteen 
years’ experience as a missionary on the Island 
of Sumatra, and has made a thorough study 
of all the authorities, especially the masterly 
work of Dr. Snouck Hurgronje, of Niemann 
and Poensen. Islam shows its real strength 
today not in the ancient seats of its power in 
Western Asia, but in pagan Africa and Malay- 
sia. This propagandism of the border marches 
is at once an index of its strength and a chal- 
lenge to missions. The fact that in Malaysia 
there are today wellnigh forty thousand 
Moslem converts to Christianity shows that 
here if anywhere we may look for a scientific 
presentation of right methods of evangeliza- 
tion. 

The book consists of three parts, dealing 
first with the co-operative factors and the re- 
ligious motives that lead so many pagans to 
become Moslems. Among the former the 
author mentions active Mohammedan propa- 
gandism, the neutrality of colonial govern- 
ments, which is often baneful to Christian 
missions, and the general influence of Euro- 
pean culture. Among the latter the Moslem 
conception of God, Moslem magic and saint 
worship, together with their Koran, their 
eschatology, and their doctrine of surrender 
to God, are specially important. 

The second part of the book deals with the 
social and religious condition of pagans who 
have become Mohammedan, and the author 
raises the question whether there has been 
social and religious progress, and to what ex- 


tent, leaving no doubt that, for example, the 
position of womanhood in Malaysia is not ele- 
vated by the advent of Islam. 

The third part deals with the conversion of 
these Mohammedans to Christianity. Islam 
is not a school master to lead the pagan races 
to Christ. The pagan who becomes a Moslem 
also becomes a fanatic in his opposition to 
Christianity, and shows at once the strength 
and weakness of Islam over against the gospel 
when Christian missions begin their work. 
The author leaves no doubt as regards his 
attitude toward Islam. He is one who, in 
uncompromising adherence to the vital truths 
of Christianity, reckons the impact of these 
two religions as necessarily a death struggle. 
He shows the urgency and the possibility of 
winning over the pagan races in Malaysia 
and Africa before the advent of Islam, but 
makes clear no less that the struggle against 
Islam itself is not hopeless, but if carried on 
in the spirit of the gospel is sure to bring 
results. 

The book does not minimize the baffling 
problem, but points out the way to its solution. 
It is optimistic without being superficial, and 
interesting as well as scholarly. We hope this 
important contribution will soon appear in an 
English translation. 


A History of Protestant Missions in 
the Near East. By Julius Richter, 
D.D. iI2mo, 435 pp. Fleming H. 
Revell Company. Price $2.50. 


The literature of missions is greatly en- 
riched by this volume. It is the first, the best, 
and the most complete history in the English 
language of the beginnings and progress of 
Christian missions in the Levant. It is not a 
mere translation of the German edition; whole 
chapters have been rewritten and others al- 
tered. Dr. Richter is one of that small group 
of German scholars who have made a scientific 
study of missions, and with acumen and 
scholarship are presenting the great work of 
the Kingdom in such a way as to win interest 
and challenge attention. 

The book treats of Islam and the Eastern 
churches in their mutual relations as the back- 
ground for Protestant Missions, and the 
author answers the questions whether Pro- 
testant Missions are justified to work among 
the Oriental Christians, and whether the time 
has come for Mohammedan missions in the 
Near East. He sketches the early efforts of 
Protestant Missions by Peter Heyling, Henry 
Martyn and the Basle Mission, and then takes 
up in detail the story of modern missions in 
India, Syria, Palestine, Arabia, Persia, Egypt, 
Abyssinia and among the Jews—his definition 
of the Near East including that part of Africa 
which has in the historic conflict of the two 
great monotheistic creeds been so intimately 
associated with Western Asia. Except for 
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some minor details in the spelling of names 
the book is as accurate as it is rae 
interesting. The author is outspoken in his 
views of some of the mistakes of missions, 
both as regards tactics and strategy, and he is 
no less outspoken regarding the character of 
Islam and the message of Christianity as the 
only hope for Moslems. To read the story of 
the Oriental Churches as he gives it is like 


“turning over the torn, yellaw pages of a beau- 
tiful picture book.” Dr. Richter has rare skill 
in uniting a scientific grasp of the facts with a 
literary style that fascinates. Altogether this 
vclume is indispensable for those who would 
have a proper understanding of the great pre- 
paratory work accomplished by American Mis- 
sions in the Near East and the coming conflict 
in that part of the world. 


OPENINGS FOR GRADUATES 


Among the great number of appeals that have come to the Candidate 
Secretary for Christian men and women who are qualified to undertake 
important work, educational and industrial as well as evangelistic, the following 
have been selected because they are especially urgent and the missionary societies 
have emphasized these particular needs during the past month. Both the board 
secretaries and the Candidate Secretary of the Student Volunteer Movement (125 
East Twenty-seventh Street, New York) will gladly give further particulars 
regarding individual calls, and answer questions concerning other present and 
prospective opportunities for men and women of varied experience and training. 


Information concerning the following openings may be obtained from the 
Candidate Secretary, Student Volunteer Movement, 125 East Twenty-seventh 


Street, New York: 


Jackson College, a Baptist Mission Schoo? 
for negroes, located at Jackson, Miss., is in 
need of three women teachers, one for sixth 
grade work and two for the academy. The 
school term is for the eight months from 
October 1 to June 1. 

Nanking University, Nanking, China, is in 
need of an expert stenographer and office man 
to serve as secretary to the president and treas- 
urer of the University, to go out at the earliest 
possible date. This University is the result of 
the union of the Methodist, Disciples and Pres- 
byterial Colleges in Nanking. 

The American Church Mission of the Dis- 
trict of Hankow, China, needs a thoroughly 
trained American physician in their hospital at 
Anking. The hospital has good equipment and 


has reached a fairly high standard of efficiency. 
A Chinese woman doctor and two American 
trained nurses make up the present staff. The 
men’s part of the hospital is now closed during 
the absence on furlough of the one American 
doctor. 

A medical school graduate, who has also had 
hospital, is needed immediately. 
college course and a year or more in a good 

A teacher of higher civil engineering 
branches (geodesy with practical field work, 
etc.) for Brazil. 

A teacher of astronomy, biology and botany 
for Brazil. 

-An ordained man to serve as chaplain in a 
college in Brazil. A man experienced in 
student Association work is preferred. 





An urgent call comes from the General Secretary of the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 150 Fifth Avenue, New 


York, for a college woman to teach natural sciences in an English school at 
Darjeeling, North India. 


The Foreign Missionary Society of the United Brethren in Christ need a 
married man to take charge of an important station at Rotifunk, West Africa. 
At this station there is a boarding school, a dispensary and an important 
industrial work. An unmarried woman for evangelistic work in Africa is also 
greatly needed. Apply to Rev. S. S. Hough, D. D., Dayton, Ohio. 
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From the Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America comes the following appeal for college men and women 
to fill responsible positions in Persia, India, Korea, West Africa, Mexico, 
and Brazil. The money is in hand to send out many of these workers. The 
board desires to make appointments to all the posts named, and as fast as possible 
send not only these but further reinforcements to meet other urgent appeals that 
have come from India, China, Japan, Persia, Brazil and other missions. 

Applications from graduates who desire to serve under this Board are in- 
vited, and should be addressed to the Secretary, Rev. Stanley White, D.D., 156 


Fifth Avenue, New York. 


EDUCATIONAL 
(MEN) 


Bonito, Spanish West Africa: One Spanish- 
speaking missionary, clergyman or layman; 
one who is able to teach rudimentary sub- 
jects in the school. This call is imperative. 

Kamerun, German West Africa: Two Ger- 
man-speaking teachers. Schools are crowded 
with scholars. Three-year contract. 


(WOMEN) 

Mexico: Two unmarried college graduates in 
the normal school for girls. The school is 
crowded with scholars, and its graduates 
have no difficulty in obtaining positions in 
government or private institutions. 

India: One unmarried woman for the Punjab 
Mission, to take the place of teacher who 
has been compelled to return to America. 
Funds have been provided, and the appoint- 
ment will be made as soon as a suitable can- 
didate can be found. 


MEDICAL 


(MEN) 

Teheran, Persia: One physician to have 
charge of a fine hospital with good equip- 
ment and a large patronage. This position 
will be filled as soon as a man can be found, 
the funds being already in hand. 

Tabriz, Persia: One surgeon to have charge 
of hospital for men, which has been erected 
but not yet opened because of lack of a 
thoroughly trained surgeon. The physician 
on the gound is overburdened with general 
practice, and needs assistance at once in 
order to open the hospital. 

Kamerun, German West Africa: Two physi- 
cians for interior stations. Climate is trying, 
so that candidates should be in vigorous 
health. The people are receptive, and the 
native language is simple. 


(WoMEN) 


Tabriz, Persia: One physician and surgeon to 
fill vacancy. There is a great demand on the 
part of the people for the services of such 
a missionary, and the work can easily be 
— self-supporting. Funds already pro- 
vided. 


Allahabad, India: One physician to have 


charge of the Sara Seward Hospital, to fill 
vacancy caused by return of former occu- 
pant. The work has been continued by na- 
tive assistants, and notwithstanding the ab- 
sence of the missionary, 7,898 new cases and 
24,385 visits are reported. Funds already 
provided. 

Hamadan, Persia: One physician to take up 
work which has been unprovided for since 
last year. 


BUSINESS AND INDUSTRIAL 
(MEN) 

Mexico: One printer and treasurer; a man 
who has a thorough knowledge of the print- 
ing and publishing business and good busi- 
ness ability, which would fit him to be the 
business manager of a mission press and act 
as treasurer of the mission. Will need to 
learn Spanish. 

Kamerun, German West Africa: One indus- 
trial worker; a man who can teach the na- 
tives to cultivate the soil, carpentering, tailor- 
ing, etc. The natives are quick to learn, and 
the work has been very successful during the 
last few years. 


EVANGELISTIC 
(MEN) 

Central Brazil: Two ordained men for itiner- 
ant work over the wide territory around the 
Central Brazil Mission. Funds already pro- 
vided. 

Persia: One ordained man to reinforce the 
West Persia Mission working among the 
Nestorians. 

India: One ordained man to join the North 
India Mission. Plans are being made to oc- 
cupy the large State of Gwalior. 

Korea: One ordained man to join the Korean 
Mission. 

Mexico: Two ordained men who possess 
qualities of leadership. The native church 
is growing rapidly. Spanish language. 

(WoMEN) 

India: One unmarried woman missionary for 
the Punjab. 

Tabriz, Persia: An urgent call for an unmar- 
ried woman for itinerant work comes from 
this station. 
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The American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, 14 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., needs a large number of thoroughly trained workers 


for educational and evangelistic service. 


Rev. C. H. Patton, D.D., the Home 


Secretary, will furnish information concerning the following important posts: 


One ordained man for Foochow, China. 

One ordained man for Shansi, China. 

One ordained man for Japan. 

One ordained man for Central Turkey. 

One ordained man with business ability to 
head industrial station in Oorfa, Asia Minor. 

One ordained man for Erzroom, Asia Minor. 

One ordained man for Macedonia. 

One ordained man for Bulgaria. 

One ordained man for South Africa. 

One ordained man for Philippine Islands. 

One ordained man for Mexico. 

One educational missionary (man) for the 
American College, Madura, India. 

One general teacher (man) for high school, 
Mardin, Turkey. 

One educational (normal training) missionary 
for West Central Africa. 

One physician (man) for North China. 


One physician (man)for West Central Africa. 

One physician (man) for Beira, South Africa. 

One physician (man) for Aintab, Central 
Turkey. 

Five physicians (women) for Foochow, Ing- 
hok, Diong-loh, Shao-wu and Fen-chou-fu, 
China. 

Three nurses (women) for South Africa, the 
Philippines and Foochow, China. 

Four normal teachers (women) for South 
Africa, Aintab and Smyrna, Asia Minor, and 
Madura, India. 

Eight general teachers (women) for Bitlis and 
Adana, Asia Minor; Bombay, India; Tient- 
sin, Diong-loh and Ponasang, China; Kusaie, 
Micronesia and Ochileso, West Central 
Africa. 

Four evangelistic workers (women) for Mae- 
bashi, Miyazaki, Niigata and Tottori, Japan. 


The Corresponding Secretary of the Methodist Episcopal Board of Foreign 
Missions, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York, is anxious to get in touch with men for 


the following important positions: 


Cawnpore, India: An ordained man for the 
English church. A good preacher is absolutely 
necessary. 

Haidarabad, India: An ordained man of 
experience for the English church. 

Lucknow, India: A teacher for Reid Chris- 
tian College. A college graduate who is strong 
in English and able, if necessary, to take up 
work in one or more such subjects as 
philosophy, political economy, history and logic 
is required; experience in teaching and post- 
graduate work will be invaluable in this post. 


One stenographer (man) to establish and 
conduct a business department in a Calcutta 
college, himself teaching shorthand and type- 
writing. 

Manila, P. I.: An ordained man for the 
American church; a preacher capable of filling 
one of the best churches in the United States, 
who can make his influence felt among the 
many classes of men in this city and take his 
place in government social circles, will find that 
all his talents are needed to realize the possi- 
bilities of such a post as this. 


Miss S. D. Doremus, 67 Bible House, New York, desires to correspond 
with women qualified to fill the following important positions under the auspices 
of the Woman’s Union Missionary Society: 


Jhansi, India: A physician and surgeon to 
serve in a station consisting of two hospitals 
and a nurses’ home. Five thousand patients 
are cared for in its dispensary and five hundred 
in the hospital proper each year. The candi- 
date must be a microscopist. 

Shanghai, China: A physician and surgeon, 
a good microscopist, with modern methods, for 
a finely equipped hospital. Over fifty thousand 


dispensary patients are treated annually and 
eight hundred in the wards. The medical 
staff consists of four physicians and fifteen 
native assistants. 

Cawnpore, India: A _ thoroughly trained 
teacher for an orphanage of 150 pupils. Some 
one who has a gift of winning the love of 
children will find this an unusually attractive 
field of service. 


The Kentucky Mountain Mission, located at Maytown, Morgan County, 
Kentucky, needs a man for work among the mountaineers. 
should be addressed to Rev. Frank Agar. 


Correspondence 


























Christ in Everyday Life POberiin College 
A POCKET COMPANION FOR THE SUMMER MONTHS 


A unique arrangement of Bible text and comment for daily devotional use. Dean Bosworth has 
selected a few verses for each day’s reading—as much as the mind and spirit can take in, think through 
and feel through at one time. e has added a paragraph of comment for suggested meditation so per- 
sonally practical that it can scarcely fail, if honestly applied, to bring results in the active hours when 
there is not time for meditation. he studies run through thirty-five weeks. At the end of each four 
weeks there is a one-page recapitulation of the chief points covered. Although each study is complete in 
itself and there is no attempt to tie the verses together in any arbitrary way, the unity of Christ’s 
character and of the kind of life He inspires in His friends is clearly indicated. 


Thin Paper, 216 pages, cloth binding, size 4} x 64 inches, 75 cents 





Have You These Books? 


WHAT LIFE MEANS TO ME. W. T. GrenrfeLt. 50 cents. 

APPROACH TO THE SOCIAL QUESTION. F. G. Peasopy. $1.25. 

OUR SILENT PARTNER. A. S. Hosart. 75 cents. 

LIVING TEACHERS. Marcaret SLattTery. 35 cents. 

SEEMING UNREALITY OF THE SPIRITUAL LIFE. H.C. Kine. $1.50. 
LAWS OF FRIENDSHIP. H.C. Kine $1.25. 


Y. M. C. A. PRESS, 124 East Twenty-eighth Street, New York 














Turn Your 
Spare Time 
into Money 


An opportunity for energetic men and women to 
make money at the coming Summer Conventions, 
and in other fields. For particulars, address 


W. W. Passage, Missionary Review 
44-60 East 23d Street, New York City, New York 








In writing to advertisers, please mention THe INTERCOLLEGIAN. 

















VALUABLE PUBLICATIONS 

















What is The Young Women’s Christian Association? 
This question is answered in a 24-page leaflet suitable for enclosing singly in a letter or 
distributing in new communities. No charge. 


The Report of the National Board to the Second Biennial Convention. 
Reports of the organization of the National Board, the work of all its departments and 
committees, as presented to the delegates at St. Paul. These reports of work done 
previous to the convention are not printed in the convention report. 

Price, 20 cents. 


The Report of the Second Biennial Convention held at St. Paul, Minn., April 
22-26, 1909. 

This includes the addresses delivered, the business transacted at the convention and the 
statistical reports and general Association directory for 1909. Price, 40 cents. 
The two above publications are uniform in size for binding, and may be obtained for 
60 cents if ordered together. 

The Association Monthly. 

The official organ of the Young Women’s Christian Associations of the United States 
of America, published every month of the year. A 48-page magazine with the follow- 
ing departments: General, City Associations, Student Associations, Foreign Depart- 


ment, Editorial Department. Single subscriptions, $1. Special rates for clubs. 

Historical Outline of The Young Women’s Christian Association Movement in 
America. 

A convenient reference manual of Association history. Indispensable to any Associa- 

tion worker. Price, 25 cents. 

Studies in the Gospel According to St. Mark. Bible Studies in the Book of 
Acts. 

By H. W. OtpHam. These two sets of studies, prepared for British students, have 

been secured for American use by the National Board. Price, 40 cents each. 


The Parables of Jesus. 
By Exsert Russei1, Professor in Earlham College. Ten lessons arranged for daily 
study. Price, 20 cents. 


Studies in the Life of Christ in Art. 
By Marie Louise Stack, Physical Director, Toledo Association. Adapted to girls’ 


classes. Students’ outline, 10 cents; Teachers’ outline, 25 cents. 

Suggested Policy for a Department of Hygiene and Physical Education in City 
Associations, 

By Dr. ANNA L. Brown. Price 5 cents 





Complete price lists sent on request. Order the above from the 
PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT 
National Board of the Young Women’s Christian Associations of the 
United States of America 


125 E. Twenty-seventh Street - . . - New York City 





In writing to advertisers, please mention Tue INTERCOLLEGIAN. 



































No Library Complete 


without an 


UNDERWOOD 


STANDARD TYPEWRITER 





“The Machine YOu Will Eveatuaity Buy” 


THE UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER CO., Inc. New York or Anywhere 








In writing to advertisers, please mention THe INTERCOLLEGIAN. 























Building owned and occupied by 
Bible Teachers Training School 


1900 1910 


THE BIBLE TEACHERS 
TRAINING SCHOOL 


NEW YORK CITY 
WILBERT WEBSTER WHITE, PRESIDENT 


Unequaled Training for Christian Workers 


The Chief Characteristic of This School is the 
emphasis placed upon fresh, first hand, direct, 
intensive study of the English Bible. This school 
aims in this Department to meet the needs of every 
Christian Worker. 


The other Departments of Church History, Ethnic 
Religions and' Missions; Christian Theology and Apologetics; 
Practical Theology and Christian Activity also present 
courses specially designed to fit workers for the various fields 
of Christian Activity. 

The School is Interdenominational and has the approval 
of leading Christian Workers throughout the World. 

Learn more about the School from the catalogue which 
will be sent upon request. Address the President. 


541 Lexington Avenue, New York City 

















Instruction Free 





Special 
Summer Course 


FOR CHRISTIAN WORKERS 
July 1 to August 15 


Besides Drs. Gray, Evans, Towner, 
and their assistants, engagements 
have been made with Prof. G. Fred- 
erick Wright, of Oberlin; Dr. C. I. 
Scofield, Editor of the Scofield Ref- 
erence Bible; Pres. W. G. Moore- 
head, of Xenia, Ohio; Pres. Martyn 
Summerbell, of Starkey Seminary, 
N. Y.; Rev. D. J. Findlay, of Glas- 
gow, Scotland; Rev. A.C. Dixon, 
Chicago; Marion Lawrance of the 
International S. S. Association, and 
others for special work. 


Write for Particulars 


THE MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE 


OF CHICAGO 
153-163 Institute Place 


Enter at Any Time tives. Special provision 


THE NEWTON 
THEOLOGICAL INSTITUTION 


Aneminent faculty. Convenient dormitories 
and lecture rooms, beautiful chapel, a noble 
library, an unsurpassed library building. Equip- 
ments for laboratory work. Opportunities in 
missionary and philanthropic enterprises. 
Courses leading to B.D. _— Many elec- 

or post - graduate 
students. Address 


GEORGE E. HORR, Paresivent 
Newton Centre, Mass. 








UNION THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 


Broadway at 120th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


OPEN ON EQUAL TERMS TO STUDENTS 
OF ALL CHRISTIAN BODIES 








Seventy-fifth Year begins September 28, 1910 
at the New Site, Broadway at 120th Street 
For Catalogue address the Registrar 
The Rev. CHARLES R. GILLETT, D.D., 
Present Address, 700 Park Avenue, New York City 
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Important Mission Study Text Books 
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Daybreak in Turkey. By James L. Racind, 2 D.D. Paper, 50 cents. 
row ely eee ce eal atten char ee ny Gains d ae 


dies: A Challenge to Faith. (Revised 1909) 


By Samuel M. Zwemer, M.A., D.D., F.R.G.S. Paper, 35 cents; cloth, 50 cents. 
Tee enter bow ft te tee ae BE gy Opn a 

viens oo Go eatin Oe descriptive and historical. It is most interestingly written, and the 

The Unfinished Task: Studies in the Problem of World-Wide 

Evangelization. 

By James L. Barton, D.D. 12mo; paper, 35 cents; cloth, 50 cents. 
minsionary exper a Nowth Amer, ph ge, geen nem py gn «Soe tery we sca a the 
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The Foreign Missionary: An Incarnation of a World Movement 
By A. J. Brown, D.D. ie, eet ot sear 


Ong <f 2 Seo end Meeps expetienens Ss Who is 
sionary? What are bis motives, iow 
work? How are the Mission Boards conducted? he volun & fll 

the missionary problem. and certainly no Volunteer, should 


The Apologetic of Modern reece aaa Course) 
By J. Loveil Murray. -Paper, 15 cents. 


Evangelization of the World in This Generation. 
By John R. Mott, M.A., P.R.G.S. Paper, 35 cents; cloth, decorated, gilt top, $1.00. 


India and Christian Opportunity. (Revised 1908) 
By Harlan P. Beach, M.A., F.R.G.S, Paper, 35 cents; cloth, 50 cents. 


Japan and Its Regeneration. (Revised 1908) 
By Rev. Otis Cary, D.D. Paper, 35 cents; cloth, 50 cents. 
The Work of the Medical Missionary. (Outline Studies) 


By Martin R. Edwards, M.D. 10 cents. 
A new course for medical students, nurses and those intending to study medicine. 


Student Volunteer Hymnal 


A limited number of the Rochester Convention Hymnals have been prepared in a substantial 
limp-cloth binding. They may be ordered at the following prices: 


Single copies, 25 cents ; one dozer copies, $2.50 ; 25 copies, $5.00; 100 copies, $18.00, 


Mission Study Pamphlets 
The Organization of Mission Study Among Students. By J. Lovell Mucray. 5 conts. 
The Missionary Department, (Revised Edition.) By John R. Mott. 5 cents, 
Is Mission Study Worth While?- By J. Lovell Murray. 3 cents. 
What is Involved in Mission Study? By James L. Barton. 5 cents. 
Hiats on Mission Study Class Methods. By Dorothea Day. 3 cents. 
General Suggestions for Leaders of Mission Study Classes. By T. H. P. Sailer. Scts.. 
Mission Study Class Method. By Dorothea Day. 5 cents, 
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OBERLIN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY | 
OBERLIN COLLEGE, Oberlin, Ohio 


WELL- PRED useing shee! epee enn oer mol God iin ina ome 
Method of instruction, personal research work. Beider the B. digtbedhe tancis on Las 
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